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REASON AND FEELING IN ETHICS. 

I. 

r I "HE present discussion will set out from Mr. Moore's critical 
-*- analysis of the concept 'good.' l And I may admit at once 
that I find his thesis, that the content of the idea is ultimate 
and sui generis, and incapable of any definition, one which I 
should be inclined to adopt only as a kind of last resort after all 
other possibilities have failed. I do indeed understand what 
may be meant by an ultimate and unanalyzable quality. I 
agree that sense qualities are such; and when I am called upon 
to define the meaning of yellowness, for example, all I can say 
is that yellow is yellow. But for some reason this does not work 
so well, for me, in the case of goodness. When I try to think the 
proposition that good is just indefinable goodness, I confess that 
presently my head begins to swim. The trouble is that the condi- 
tions do not seem to be the same in the two instances. In the 
case of an elementary sense-content the matter is plain enough. 
It is a perfectly concrete and imaginable bit of stuff. So also 
in the case of a relationship. I know what I mean by 'differ- 
ence'; it is just difference, and nothing more. But goodness, 
as ultimate, is not, as I understand it, held to be a relationship; 
it is rather analogous to a sense quality; and with Hume, I find 
it extremely perplexing to be called upon to allow a definite 
qualitative content for which there is in no sense that is intelligible 
to me an original impression. Certainly there is nothing that 
makes an impression on my sense organs ; and if I am not allowed 
to identify the original with some concrete feeling content, I find 
myself very doubtful whether I am talking about anything in 
particular at all, and may not be only using words. If there is 
no other recourse, I am willing to waive this, and trust that I 
may come to see it more clearly in the future; but it makes me 
much inclined to try other alternatives first. 

1 G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, 1903. 
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It will be simpler if I propose a definition in particular, and 
then examine it in more detail with reference to the points which 
it aims to cover. Let us say, accordingly, that good is that which 
reveals a capacity, on reflection, for calling forth my approval; 
and that the only thing which I find common to the various 
objects of approval is the ability to give satisfaction, or pleasure. 
This is a double-jointed definition; and my point will be that 
the definition of goodness needs this twofold point of view if it 
is to correspond to what experience actually finds. 

There are two senses in which you can ask about the meaning 
of good. The first has to do with the definite objective content 
of the thought, meaning by this the character of the thing which 
evokes the judgment. Certain things do, when I think of them, 
call forth my approval; that is my starting point. Such judg- 
ments are intuitive, in the sense that I cannot anticipate or 
force them, but have to wait to see what they turn out to be; 
and also in the sense that they are recognized as immediate 
judgments simply by looking into my own mind and finding 
them there. And when I set out to reflect upon and understand 
them, I seem to find that the reason why in all cases I call them 
good is that they give rise to satisfaction. It is to be 
noted that this is not a description of the nature of 
approval; it is the reason for approval. And for myself I 
can discover no other reason; nor can I conceive the pos- 
sibility of my calling anything good except for this reason. 
In the last analysis, satisfying experience is the only sort of thing 
that arouses in me the judgment of approval; though it is not 
necessarily true that every form of satisfaction is thus approved, 
since there may be some counteracting cause. 

It is also to be noticed that, as implied in the definition, good is 
a characteristic attributed to an object of thought, and not a mere 
feeling as an existent. An experience may be good, may have 
the quality, that is, which causes us to pronounce the judgment; 
but we have not sufficiently covered the case by simply 'feeling 
good.' When we are merely feeling pleasure, we are not in the 
state of mind which calls it good ; that is a later experience. We 
must stand off and approve it, make it the object of an approving 
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judgment, before the word has any appropriateness; it does not 
seem to represent an immediate description of feeling quality, 
like pleasantness, but a reflective quality. Accordingly the 
statement, ' pleasure is good,' goes beyond the statement, ' pleasure 
is pleasant,' in that it adds to the quality of pleasantness recog- 
nized as the essence of the experience itself another fact, namely, 
that it arouses pleasant or approving thoughts. Unless I am 
deceiving myself, this offers a way of escape from Mr. Moore's 
main criticism. When I say that pleasure (or any other sub- 
stitute that may be proposed) is good, I am not, in the first 
instance, to be understood as meaning that pleasure is a definition 
of good, but that pleasure is a case of good; the further meaning 
then will be that, over and above its pleasantness, it is the object 
of a judgment of approval. We have no disposition to say in 
turn that the approval is good, in the sense in which we say that 
pleasure is good. We do not for the moment think of the ap- 
proval, or its pleasantness, at all. We do think of the original 
pleasantness as good, but we are able to do so only because we 
are in a certain attitude of mind to it which is not its own object, 
but only, if at all, the object of a subsequent thought; and this 
last is not itself a case of value judgment, but one of plain matter 
of fact. But now for a real definition, naturally we should turn 
the sentence around, and make 'good' its subject. Good then 
will be defined, not as some particular object of approval, or as 
our approval of it, but as anything which we approve, — the 
abstract character, that is, of calling forth approval. 'Is this 
good?', Mr. Moore says, is a different state of mind from 'Is 
this pleasant, or desired, or approved?' Now, of the first two 
terms, I have myself maintained that this is true. 'Is this 
good?' is a different state of mind from, 'Is this pleasant or 
desired?'; for it involves not only the pleasantness, or relation to 
desire, but also the way I judge this. So, too, in both cases, 
though I may hold that I should never make the judgment 
apart from such a quality in the object, I also grant that not in 
every case does the presence of the quality call forth the judg- 
ment; and this again gives point to the distinction between the 
two forms of question. But I cannot feel that 'approved' 
stands on just the same footing. When I ask what I mean by 
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calling a thing good, other than this fact of its ability to constrain 
my approving judgment, I am unable to discover any answer. 
I may desire a thing, and at the same moment refuse to call it 
good ; but I do not see how I can approve a thing, and at the same 
moment refuse to call it good. There is indeed still a possible 
meaning to the question, 'Is this thing which I approve really 
good?'; but it is a different, and, I think, not a relevant one. 
The meaning is : On continued reflection, and further experience, 
shall I find it retaining my approval? But this only calls atten- 
tion to the fact that my judgments of good no more than my 
judgments of truth are infallible; they may need to be. corrected. 
But I could not correct them if I did not know in terms of my 
present attitude of assent what good means. The very question 
implies that so long as I approve a thing, it is for me good ; and 
if the name ever ceases to apply, it will be because my attitude 
has changed. 1 

1 Here it may be worth while repeating what I said above in the text, that when 
I declare that goodness is the quality of exciting approval, I do not mean that the 
meaning of good can be reduced to a particular fact of approval. Mr. Moore 
devotes some time to showing that what we think, when we think a thing good, is 
not that we prefer, or approve it. With this I am entirely in accord. When I 
think about an object's goodness, I am thinking precisely about that goodness, and 
not about my thought of it. So I agree that it is false to say that we should never 
know a thing was good unless we knew that we approved it, though I doubt very 
much whether in that case we should ever be able to understand our judgment philo- 
sophically. But when Mr. Moore goes on to call it still more ' utterly false ' to sup- 
pose that we cannot distinguish the fact that a thing is good from the fact that we 
prefer (or, as I should rather substitute, approve) it, he would appear to be obscur- 
ing a distinction of some importance. I cannot of course expect to define goodness 
except by glancing back at actual value judgments; and when I do this, I discover, 
as I think, that they did involve approval. But in defining good in terms of 
approval, I am not identifying it with a particular psychological feeling of approval ; 
I am defining it through the abstract content I find in the approval situation. 
Distinguish this abstract intellectual content from the psychological existence 
of a particular judging experience, and it seems to me that we can say, indeed are 
bound to say, that in the former sense the general notion of good cannot be separated 
from the notion of approval, though it can be distinguished from a particular case 
of approval, about which last I intend to pass no judgment at all. I can distinguish 
the content of my judgment from the existence of my judgment; but I cannot dis- 
tinguish the content of the judgment, when I try to understand it, from an abstract 
reference to approval, except in the sense that this is something which I discover 
by a later analysis, instead of its being present to the intellectual consciousness in 
the original act. But if I am compelled to leave out of a description everything 
that I discover through reflection, I hardly see how psychology, at any rate, can 
stay in business. 
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Consider, then, a little further, the two statements, 'Good is 
that which is capable of satisfying desire,' and 'Good is that 
which calls forth my approval'; just what is there in the second 
statement not present in the first, that can be supposed to 
affect the meaning of 'good'? While, as I hold, nothing could 
justify its title to the name which did not satisfy desire, it does 
not seem to be the case that everything which satisfies desire is 
good. Apparently I may condemn an act even at the moment 
when I recognize that I am impelled to it by desire. And yet 
after all, so far as I can determine, approval adds nothing to 
the objective content of the thought. This still seems to be 
capable of being put adequately in terms of desire-satisfaction. 
Accordingly, the only alternative I see is this, that the additional 
ingredient in goodness is the peculiar tang or flavor which comes 
from the way in which satisfaction appeals to me, not when I 
feel it, but when I think it, and which must be located therefore 
in that 'pleasantness of the thought' which constitutes approval. 
I say that this is no new objective content, for the approval- 
pleasure does not exist as a quality of the object. And yet I 
feel that if I separate it altogether from my idea of goodness, 
something fundamental has been lost. When I envisage the 
full meaning of the word 'good,' I find myself demanding that it 
should have this feeling effect upon me. It is not enough to 
recognize intellectually the fact of satisfaction; the fact must 
somehow appeal to me favorably, when I recognize it, if it is to 
have value. And I refuse to admit that this denies objectivity 
to goodness, and identifies it with bare feeling. It is not, in the 
first place, mere approval, but the approval of something; and 
this something has an objective content which is open to testing. 
The mere fact that I approve it does not show therefore that it 
ought to be approved. The judgment that a thing is good, pre- 
supposes that it will satisfy desire, which rests not with my ap- 
proval merely, but with the nature of things; so that I can ask 
intelligibly whether it is after all really good, — will actually have, 
that is, the effect which I suppose when I give it my approval. 
More particularly, does this possibility rest upon one special pre- 
supposition, — the existence of a certain determinate character to 
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human nature. When we ask whether a given approval is justified, 
almost always there is in the background of our mind the reference 
to a standard human constitution as the basis of all possible satis- 
faction ; believing this to exist in some form, and to act as a steadier 
and corrector of our judgments, we may condemn another man's 
approval of the moment because we have reason to think that 
in the long run its object will not turn out really satisfying. But 
more than this can be said. I think we feel also that justified 
approval somehow stands for a character to reality not limited 
to the mere correctness of our anticipation of psychological 
consequences in the form of pleasure; it implies a confidence 
that the way things appeal to human nature is fundamental 
and central in reality, and can be counted on, when followed 
cautiously, not to lead us astray. But this estimation of the 
significance of the feeling in the scheme of things, or any other 
explanation, does not do away with the feeling itself; good would 
not have the same meaning in our lives, if it were a mere intel- 
lectual judgment, which it has by being a judgment plus a feeling 
attitude toward the object of the judgment. 

Possibly my position may be made clearer by comparison 
with another and related concept. 'True,' if I may be allowed 
to presuppose without justification the definition which appears 
to me valid, may be taken to have a certain objective meaning, 
— the correspondence between idea and reality. But here also 
there seems to be something which the definition leaves out, 
and that is the fact of belief; to try to get the full significance of 
the word ' true ' without a reference to that experience of assent, 
and confidence, and a mind at rest, which primarily is a state of 
feeling, seems as impossible as to get the full sense of the word 
' good ' without reference to approval. It appears to me that the 
parallel is a close one; that as the objective content of true, or 
correspondence, is to the feeling of belief, so the objective content 
of good, or capacity for desire-satisfaction, is to the feeling of 
approval. And as approval postulates implicitly confidence in 
a community between reality and the way we feel about it, so 
belief postulates a community between reality and the way we 
think about it. The important difference is, that mere corre- 
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spondence between idea and reality does not constitute the 
satisfaction of a desire, and so we do not, directly and necessarily, 
approve of it and call it good; and I should hesitate therefore 
to call the true a form of the good. Truth seeking may be 
good for further reasons, or the pleasure of speculative activity 
may be good immediately; but trueness by itself satisfies no 
desire, and what we recognize as true may either be approved, 
or disliked, or an object of complete indifference. 

Now if I have made at all clear what I mean so far, I may go 
on to a further problem. I have already left myself a way of 
distinguishing between desires which are good, and desires which, 
quite conceivably, may be bad. Since good requires not simply 
the satisfaction of desire, but also that this gratification be 
approved, it is not at all impossible, even though satisfaction 
per se'be always good, that there may be further reasons to lead 
me, when I come to think about some satisfaction in particular, 
to disapprove it. Such a complication is involved in the claim 
that good is in its intention objective; it is not enough that we 
do approve, but there are certain things which we ought to 
approve whether we do or not. Just what are we to make of this ? 

Let me say first that I shall proceed on the assumption that 
the point of the query has changed, and that instead of asking, 
What is goodness?, we are now asking, What is the good? It is 
only here, so far as I see, that we come within the ethical sphere 
in the narrower sense. The ethical problem has to do, not 
merely with the recognition of the quality of goodness, but with 
a comparison of various claimants to the title of the good; it 
involves, that is, the notion not merely of 'good,' but of 'better.' 
A man enjoys a simple experience of pleasure, say the pleasure of 
taste. I do not see but that he can look back upon this, approve 
it, and call it good, without any reference to a better at all. It 
is because he can judge, not only that various things are good, 
but that there are different degrees of goodness, that the ethical 
problem arises. What is then the content of the word ' better ' ? 

As I see it, there are three possibilities. One is, that ' better ' 
means simply 'more of it,' and that the ethical question is there- 
fore purely a quantitative one. Another is, that there is a 
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difference also of quality, and that this difference is a new intel- 
lectual content sui generis; this would appear to make necessary 
some revision of the definition of good if it is to meet ethical 
needs. The third is, that quality is something real, and dis- 
tinguishable from quantity, but that it can be understood without 
adding anything essentially new to our previous results. 

Now, to take the first alternative, while quantitative differences 
are undoubtedly highly important for us practically, I cannot 
see that by themselves they are competent to raise the strictly 
ethical question. We doubtless do as a matter of fact prefer 
more good to less; but I do not see, on the purely quantitative 
basis, why we ought to prefer it, or why such a preference is 
morally right. The most clearsighted attempt to connect the 
idea of obligation with quantitative good is that of Professor 
Sidgwick, whose ethical theory is based on the self evidence of 
certain propositions which are quantitative in their nature. 
But consider such a proposition as that more good is always better 
than less good. The statement might mean only this, that more 
good contains a larger quantity of good than less good. This is 
of course an identical proposition; but it is not such a purely 
quantitative meaning that it is supposed to have. What we 
really need to mean is, that more good is better in the sense that 
it ought always to be aimed at. But to this I should raise two 
difficulties. First, I am not at all sure that it is always true. 
Suppose I have a choice between a weaker and an intenser 
pleasure, — say between eating an orange which I like, and an 
apricot which I don't greatly care for. I am not arguing that 
I will take the apricot, for clearly that is not the case; I only 
say that I do not see that I am in the slightest degree under 
obligations to take the orange, though by failing to do so I am 
reducing by so much the content of good in the universe. 1 What 
the proposition ought to mean, in order to escape the charge of 
being a merely analytic one, is that to choose a greater good is 
better than to choose a lesser one, — that is, we ought always to 
do it. As I say, I do not see that this is always true; but even 

1 If it is a matter of choosing a less instead of a greater good for some one else, 
there may be a question whether the same thing holds; but this simply calls attention 
to the fact that it is not the self-evident quantitative statement which is involved. 
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if it were true it would not serve our purpose. For to say that 
it is better, is to imply just the qualitative difference which we 
are trying to avoid; it is not that there is more good produced, 
but that the man who chooses the greater quantity is quali- 
tatively a better sort of man than the other. 

The question comes down, therefore, to the meaning to be 
assigned to qualitative differences. Now the claim that quality 
is an intellectual content sui generis, affects me in much the same 
way as the similar claim made for good itself; I cannot seem to 
get concretely any real sense of its meaning. The clearest thing 
I seem able to say about qualitative superiority is that, even 
though I do not prefer it, I ought to; and consequently it might 
be maintained, with Mr. Rashdall, that better means simply 
'what we ought to prefer.' But while I might admit that 
'ought' represents an irreducible feeling, I cannot see that it 
represents an irreducible intellectual content. To say that the 
better is that in which I perceive intellectually the quality of 
'oughtness' or ' Tightness, ' appears to me, I must confess, a 
purely verbal statement; it conveys to me no sense at all of what 
the quality may be. 

Where shall we look, then, for a more positive account of what 
is involved in the perception of the better, or of qualitative super- 
iority? In spite of the obloquy that has fallen on the head of 
Mill, it nevertheless seems to me that he is on the road to a true 
answer when he makes quality dependent somehow on the mere 
fact of the preference of experts. Consider for a moment the 
sentence: "It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied." One can easily imagine that the life of a well- 
cared-for, healthy pig, — granted that his nervous system is 
sufficiently delicate to make his pleasures genuinely pleasant to 
him, — is a distinctly enviable one from the standpoint of an 
undiscriminating pleasure philosophy. It perhaps comes as near 
being one continuous round of enjoyment, unhampered by mental 
or spiritual cares, as it is easy to conceive. And yet I imagine 
it very doubtful whether the unhappiest of human beings ever 
genuinely desired to be the most fortunate and contented of pigs. 
He may unhesitatingly choose to die to escape his troubles; 
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but that he still would not choose death if he had the alternative 
of being turned into a pig, even an educated and happy pig, 
I imagine would be hard to disprove satisfactorily. Or take a 
less extreme case. Many men think, perhaps truly, that child- 
hood was the happiest part of their lives, and they express the 
sentimental wish that they might once more be transported back 
into those more felicitous days. But if they actually had the 
choice, how many would be likely to avail themselves of it? 
Again, it might perhaps be a question whether artistic develop- 
ment is always accompanied by an increase in the bulk of 
pleasure one gets from aesthetic objects. A very crude taste 
may be the source of a very intense pleasure, whereas it often 
seems as if the growth of critical ability were apt to be marked 
by a diminution in the genuineness of enjoyment, and the 
substitution of a rather cold and passionless pleasure of the intel- 
lect. But even if he were convinced that there was thus a loss 
of freshness and vigor in the life of feeling, no critic would be 
willing to give up his hardly acquired sophistication, and regain 
intensity of feeling at the expense of having to go back to an 
uncultivated taste for what he now regards as artistic atrocities. 
The ground for this seems evident. It is not that we simply 
want pleasure, of any and every sort, or even intense and long- 
continued pleasure, but we want certain kinds of pleasure; and 
what these are is largely settled for us by the requirements of our 
constitution. Men, most men that is, are not constituted like 
pigs, and therefore they cannot really wish themselves into pigs. 
If they really were pigs they might actually have a pleasanter 
time of it; but that implies that they already are different from 
what they are. In deciding whether they want a pig's happi- 
ness, on the contrary, it is assumed that the motives on which 
they judge are the motives of their actual present nature; in 
imagining themselves changed, they have to imagine in terms of 
what appeals to them now; and if a pig's happiness does not 
awake in them a responsive chord, but rather a sense of degrada- 
tion and disgust, they cannot really wish themselves enjoying it. 
For them now, as they judge, it wouldn't really be enjoyment. 
In a general way they want happiness, and if they do not stop 
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to analyze it may seem to them that any happiness will do; but 
when they come to specify, as they have to do when the time for 
practical decision arrives, they discover that what they want is 
their own kind of happiness, not that of some other being; the 
happiness they really crave is the particular brand which meets 
their organic needs, and not abstract pleasure in general. 

II. 

The conclusion of the previous discussion was this: that the 
only reason discoverable to start from as a basis for the recog- 
nition of qualitative differences, in the sense that certain things 
which meet the abstract definition of good in that they are 
pleasurable, or objects of desire, are nevertheless considered as 
lower in quality, or even positively bad, is the facts of the human 
constitution, which determines what kinds of pleasure are really 
preferred. We may indeed say that pleasure as such is always 
and necessarily good, meaning that if we could abstract the feel- 
ing from all the circumstances of its appearance, we should find 
it calling forth the recognition of goodness. But practically we 
do not, and perhaps cannot, think of it thus abstractly. I do 
not think of pure feeling tone in the pig, which could never 
stand alone; I think of guzzling and wallowing; and in view of 
what I have discovered about the capacities of human enjoy- 
ment, this fills me with something of disgust, and I say that 
although I approve of pleasure, I do not approve of that kind of 
pleasure, which wouldn't really be pleasure for me as a human 
being. Assuming, then, that the source of the recognition of 
'higher' is something in the makeup of human nature which 
affects our feelings of approval and disapproval, it remains to 
ask whether we can say anything further as to what this is. 

Suppose we start with a case in particular. It would, I imag- 
ine, be pretty generally held that man's intellectual nature is 
higher than his sensual nature, and that if he doesn't prefer 
intelligent to merely sensual pleasures, at least he ought to, and 
it is the worse for him. How are we to justify such a judgment? 

One answer might be that intelligence is a power peculiar to 
man, whereas the senses are what he shares with the brutes. 
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And it is pretty clear that such a consideration does not un- 
commonly influence human judgments about higher and lower. 
We tend to prize things in proportion as we do not share them 
with others, and what is less esoteric we incline in comparison 
to despise. But it does not seem to be at all clear that this 
judgment is capable of being justified on reflection. After all, 
it would not be difficult to make out a case for the thesis that 
only that which is widely shared is properly human; and the 
contrary judgment is in detail on so many occasions due so 
obviously to a narrow and snobbish spirit, that it casts doubt on 
the principle itself. Even if it has an element of truth, at least 
it needs a much exacter statement before it can be accepted. 

A more defensible claim would probably be that we regard 
that as higher in human nature which is more inclusive. This 
would lend itself readily enough to the preference for intellect 
over sense. It seems to me very doubtful whether this last 
means that we judge a life devoted to thought to be higher 
necessarily than one of intelligence brought to bear more directly 
on the material of the sense world. As a personal ideal, some 
would prefer it, and some would not ; and I am inclined to think 
there would be the same lack of agreement in judgments about 
its intrinsic merits. But if you ask about the difference between 
a merely sensuous or passionate, and an intelligent, pursuit of 
any course whatever, there would hardly be much difference of 
opinion; and it is at least plausible to interpret this in terms of 
the wider range of life which intelligence opens up, and the added 
possibilities of enjoyment and achievement. 

That this consideration has some part to play in our judgment 
is clear; but whether it settles the main problem is debatable. 
It is, it may be noticed first, still a quantitative judgment, a 
matter of more or less, and so shares in any doubt that may be 
raised about the moral obligatoriness of the quantitatively greater. 
We might, and frequently do, merely prefer the more to the less, 
while nevertheless approving the latter so far as it goes. Further- 
more, it does not seem perfectly clear how far such a form of 
judgment will carry us. There are situations where we seem 
bound to raise the question of higher and lower that cannot 
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easily be reduced to quantitative ones. Take the former illus- 
tration : if we set out to compare the life of sense enjoyment with 
the life of speculative thought in the narrower sense, which is the 
higher? In quantitative terms, — terms, say, of 'fulness of life,' 
— the advantage is at least not so obviously now on the side of 
intellect; if the life of the sensualist is narrow, so also, in other 
directions, is that of the scholar. And I am not certain that by 
everybody the latter ideal would be really approved in compari- 
son. If then, as seems to be the case in spite of the quantitative 
uncertainty, the commoner judgment would still be that the 
scholar represents the higher qualities, we might be led to look 
for something other than 'fulness of life' to account for this. 
But now take a different case, and compare the life of the 
intellect with that of simple goodness. It clearly is true, again, 
that intelligent goodness is judged better by everybody than 
mere good feeling and good intentions; but is the man of mere 
intellect, who also is selfish and unfeeling, judged higher than 
the simple-minded man with a good heart? I cannot feel at all 
sure that there would be any approach to unanimity here, or 
even that a given man will be entirely clear about it in his own 
mind. But if we talk in quantitative terms, there will not be 
very much doubt perhaps that the former is in some real sense 
the 'bigger' man. 

Now this suggests another formula that might be advanced, 
perhaps an addition to, perhaps only a correction of the previous 
one. It might be said that 'better' is equivalent to a thing's 
cosmic significance, — the part it plays, and the extent of its 
influence on the affairs of the world. This represents an actual 
and more or less useful form of judgment. We do rank men by 
their 'bigness.' When we are comparing men in the same 
general line of life, it is possible to do this with approximate 
accuracy. One man is a greater poet, a greater thinker, a greater 
general than another; he has, that is, a greater ability in a given 
direction, the ability being tested by results actual or possible. 
When it comes to comparing men in different lines, judgment is 
decidedly more tentative. Which was the greater man, Napoleon 
or Beethoven, Kant or Gladstone? — it is not obvious that the 
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question is a very fruitful one. But in so far as it can be answered 
at all, its meaning would seem to be in terms of the extent and 
importance of the effects of the man upon the world. It is 
intelligible to ask whether the results of Gladstone's work were 
as far-reaching and significant as those of Kant, though in view 
of the very complex nature of the question it is not certain that a 
man would show good sense in raising it. 

But what I wish to maintain is, that while this is so, and while 
relative greatness or bigness, — the ability to do things beyond 
the ordinary, — in so far calls forth our admiration for its qualities, 
this is still not ethical admiration, and the judgment is not one 
of the qualitatively higher. Otherwise I should have to say 
that in so far the bigger or more able man is ethically the better 
man, which I do not think we tend to say at all. However much 
I admire the superior ability which brings about greater results, 
I do not feel that I, who have less ability, or ability in a different 
direction, ought to aim at these results; and when I see another 
man with modest talents who does his best, ethically I honor him 
equally with his more gifted competitor, though my intellect 
recognizes that he is intrinsically a smaller man. 

The only positive suggestion I have to make with reference to 
specifically moral quality is this: that we cannot say we ought 
to do a certain thing, or that it is qualitatively better, or right, 
unless our attitude toward the alternative choice is one of actual 
disapproval. For the peculiarity of the judgment of 'better' in 
the qualitative sense, with the feeling of oughtness that accom- 
panies it, I am able to discover no general reason except the bare 
fact that there is aroused in me in connection with it some 
feeling of repugnance. So far as I can see, this represents the 
difference between quantitative and qualitative judgments. 
If I do not feel a positive dislike to the thought of the alternative, 
then I simply like the other more; and while this means that I 
prefer it, it does not mean that I feel that I ought necessarily 
to prefer it. And for this repugnance I find no single cause, but 
rather several. Why, for example, do I feel that sensuality is 
lower than intellect, or that piggishness is not a human virtue? 
Primarily, so far as I can judge, out of an aesthetic disgust. 
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With a certain refinement of taste, which I find is so generally 
capable of being developed under proper conditions that it 
justifies its place in my conception of human nature, piggishness 
arouses an immediate feeling of dislike. If another man does 
not feel this, I still say that he ought to, and that I am right and 
he wrong. I mean, probably, at least in part, that there is that 
latent in him which, if only it could get a chance to develop, 
would lead him to feel the same way that I do. Of course in a 
sense this is a matter of faith, based on my knowledge of the 
possibilities of human culture, and my readiness to assume that 
all beings in the likeness of a man can be trusted to have in 
fundamentals much the same make-up. If on the contrary any 
such being really had the instincts of a pig, as is always conceiv- 
able, I should cease to say that he ought to feel differently, just 
as, if I am sensible, I do not blame the real pig for his preferences, 
but leave him to his own conscience and his Maker. But I 
still say that sensuality is low, because it is my understanding 
of what human nature is that determines my notion of higher and 
lower; and I still believe that my preference here represents 
essential man, and that he who has only the instinctive possi- 
bilities of an animal is a man only in outward semblance. 

There is a second form of emotional revolt which may enter 
into my feeling judgments of qualitative difference, and that is 
the instinctive objection to injustice or cruelty, or what may be 
called moral indignation. It is this which in particular seems to 
me to cast doubt upon the supreme rank of intellectual eminence, 
or of culture, as a form of human good. In comparing this with 
the virtues of simple human kindliness, when each stands by 
itself without the other, I think I find myself in doubt about the 
outcome, until I begin to take notice of its obtuseness to the 
righting of human wrongs outside the field of what effects its 
special interests; and then I find myself tending to pronounce 
the judgment that, if I am forced to assign a relative rank to pure 
intellect, and the humane virtues, the latter are the higher. 
I recognize that here it is still less certain that everybody will 
pronounce the same judgment; but in case of difference, I find 
an explanation in the relatively weaker character of the emotion 
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of resentment in the man who dissents from my judgment, or 
his failure to take stock intellectually of the whole relevant 
situation. In so far as the latter is the case, I reinforce my own 
judgment by thinking that he also will come round to it when 
he enlarges his survey; in the former case I simply say, again, 
that my attitude is the more truly human one, and has the future 
on its side. 

There is a third form of repugnance which I seem to be able 
to distinguish from both of these. It is more peculiarly an 
intellectual emotion, and might be called the dislike of, or con- 
tempt for, that which is petty and unworthy of human powers. 
That we should be able to make judgments about relative im- 
portance, is easy to understand; indeed, this is just the quantita- 
tive judgment which I was speaking of previously. What I am 
at present calling attention to is the possibility that this may 
lend itself also to a judgment of qualitative difference, by the 
addition, to the mere judgment of more or less, of an active feeling 
of dislike toward the idea of the quantitatively inferior. As a 
matter of fact, I think that this frequently cooperates with other 
repugnances, and sometimes acts alone, to produce a judgment 
of moral quality. It is indeed a very unsafe feeling to follow 
blindly, since it so readily allies itself with our natural inclination 
to be snobs. But the feeling of contempt for the narrow and 
petty is in itself surely not incapable of justification. So a part 
of the objection to sensualism is, doubtless, a recognition of the 
insignificant character of its objects of ambition, in view of all 
the many interesting things that might be done in the world; 
the result does not look big enough to justify intellectually 
our practical claim for its supreme importance. So of self 
absorption in any form; when we consider it impartially, in a 
cool moment, then, in addition to the indignation to which some 
of its effects on other people may give rise, there is also a feeling 
of its trivialness as an end ; what is the sense of my being wrought 
up about my private concerns in a universe which contains so 
many other things that dwarf them. Here is where I should 
be inclined to place Professor Sidgwick's principles. The intel- 
lectual judgment that the greater is more than the less, especially 
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when it is applied to the superiority of the general good over 
what is just mine, seems to me to get its ethical significance only 
as it calls up the judgment of triviality; and the trivial differs 
from the less precisely in the emotional feeling of dislike which 
accompanies it. Of the feeling, one not unimportant ingredient 
is in a special sense intellectual, — the dislike which a reasonable 
being has of falling below the standard of impartiality and 
intellectual fairness, as he would do were he to exalt the claims 
of one unit over the — in the eyes of reason — equal claims of 
others. 1 

If, therefore, I am asked to pronounce on the relative place of 
intellect and feeling in the ethical judgment, I should attempt to 
answer somewhat as follows: There is of course no ethical 
judgment without the exercise of the intellect; and our more 
complex and matured ones are shot through with intellectual 
elements. What I shall consider good in the concrete depends on 
my whole experience of life; my possibilities of appreciation, 
both positive and negative, represent a progressive refinement of 
taste which could not go on apart from more and more subtle 
intellectual distinctions also. Nevertheless, after I have made 
all these distinctions, there is something still which must not be 
left outside the picture; and that is the way in which the thing 
appeals to my feeling. Without this, the 'value' quality in the 
'good' and the 'ought,' which distinguishes them from a mere 
judgment of fact or truth, would not be accounted for. And this 
emotional element goes back, apparently, not to intellect, but to 
our given constitution with its emotional possibilities; even the 
'intellectual' elements which I have just noticed are in terms, 

1 1 might add that this same condemnation of the petty may explain also 
why many forms which this very judgment itself takes are condemned. Why is it 
that the man who is over-ready to despise as petty other interests and standards 
than his own, — to condemn poetry, say, because it is not science, or the man of 
quiet tastes because he is not strenuous and eager to mix in 'big' affairs, or the 
student or artist because he isn't enthusiastic over uplift, — makes upon us the 
unsatisfactory impression that he does? For the reason, I think, that his own 
judgment shows narrowness and provincialism; the more our insight and our in- 
terests broaden, the more we are able to recognize the significance of things for 
which we may have ourselves no special bent, and the more we see how unintelligent 
therefore is the common disposition to think that no one understands how to live 
except ourselves. 
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not of specific intellectual truths perceived by the mind in the 
normal exercise of its functions, but of the emotional possibilities 
of our general intellectual constitution and its interests. I can 
quite readily conceive a being who should, intellectually, look 
upon an act of cruelty as I do, see what it means, and what are 
its consequences, and still have no repugnance to it; in that case 
I do not see what he could mean by calling it bad, or in saying 
that a life spent in cruelty is intrinsically worse than one spent 
in benevolence. Or, on the positive side, I can conceive a being 
contemplating artistic excellence, and feeling no sentiment of 
approval; in that case it would be meaningless to call it good. 
And since for all I know human beings might differ indefinitely 
in both their instinctive approvals and disapprovals, whereas it 
is less easy to conceive of them as differing in their judgments 
of intellectual truth when they have the same data before them, 
I am forced to say that the judgment of goodness is determined, 
in the end, not by the perception of an intellectual content or 
relationship, but by a certain feeling attitude toward a content, 
which possesses indeed many intellectual elements; and when 
this whole situation is reflected on, it gives me what I mean by 
good. Similarly of the ought: feeling seems to be necessary if 
we are to have that recognition of a qualitative difference which 
enables us to go beyond the good, and speak of the better, or the 
right. So far as I can at present see, the ought is reducible in 
the end to a sense of dislike which serves as an inhibitive force, 
and pulls us away from the thing to which desire may possibly 
be leading us, — a situation only made possible indeed by our 
ability as rational beings to free ourselves from the sway of 
momentary passion, and look at this in its wider bearings, but 
which yet would have no motive power were not the wider end 
itself backed by feeling. And it has its intellectual justification in 
the fact that we find it a persistent force in human nature, a sort of 
feeling which reflection, and further experience, tend to encourage 
us in; its objectivity consists in this recognition, plus the general 
faith which we have, also by natural endowment, that to the 
requirements of human nature the universe is somehow fitted. 
But such a statement will fail to carry quite its right meaning, 
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unless we keep in mind a distinction at which I have already 
hinted. What this is, might be suggested by a certain peculiarity 
in connection with our judgment of the good. Not infrequently 
we have occasion to say that we approve a good while yet we 
do not desire it for ourselves; and if this is true, it might seem 
again to raise the question whether after all a quality which we 
approve without desire does not come nearer to an intellectual 
fact than an emotional. I think this may be met by noting that 
there are really two different kinds of judgment that we pass 
about the good, and that one of them is more purely intellectual 
than the other. Usually, I think, it is assumed that our concep- 
tion of the totality of good, or of the Summum Bonum, is identical 
with our notion of the end which appeals to us as personally, 
our duty, or our ideal. But there are difficulties in such an 
assumption. Concretely, it must be evident that not every 
man's good, as his practical ideal and goal, can be identically 
the same; and if each man's different good is the Summum 
Bonum, there is no Summum Bonum. Or it may be asked 
whether I really want for myself, or regard as my duty, every- 
thing that I approve and admire as good; and it seems clear, 
again, that I do not. 

To meet this, I may draw again on the distinction between the 
satisfactoriness of an experience, and the satisfactoriness of the 
approving judgment. Now I shall, other things being equal, 
naturally feel approval of that which satisfies my own desires; 
and if I were no more than an animal this is as far as my judg- 
ment of approval would go. But it is actually not limited to 
this; and the reason is, simply, that I among other things am also 
a rational being. And by this I mean something quite definite ; I 
mean that I am capable of separating my intellect temporarily 
from the pursuit of other ends more personal to me, and of looking 
at things impartially, just for the sake of seeing them as they are. 
I can separate the idea of good, for example, from the particular 
things which seem good to me because I want them for myself, 
and, noting that satisfaction of desire is their common character, 
can generalize this, and talk of good, not as that which satisfies 
my desire, but as that which satisfies desire. Accordingly my 
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neighbor's satisfaction also will come under the head of the good, 
though what my neighbor wants may for me have no attraction 
whatsoever. It may perhaps be asked whether I am doing any- 
thing more here than classing this intellectually under the term 
good; am I really approving it also? And it is notorious that as 
a matter of fact mankind is not in its natural state greatly inclined 
to do this last. Sympathy with tastes other than one's own is 
rather the exception than the rule. But this is due, pretty 
plainly, to our provincialism and failure in impartiality; the more 
a man develops rationally, the more capacity he shows for putting 
himself in the place of others, and sympathizing with their 
differing modes of life. And so, since he recognizes the intrinsic 
goodness in satisfied desire, he will come to look with approval 
upon whatever satisfies desire; and he will do this primarily 
through a sympathetic enlargement of intellectual vision. But 
there will be one important limitation. Good in the large may 
not all of it be his good, but it can hardly be inconsistent with his 
good, and still call forth his approving judgment. For it is 
hardly rational for me to judge two things to be good which are 
mutually repellent. Consequently we are led to define the Sum- 
mum Bonum as the sum of the interests and satisfactions of all 
sentient creatures, not in so far as they possess some one identical 
content, but in so far as they are capable of living together har- 
moniously in the same world. Unless there is a clash, I do not see 
that I am justified in condemning or despising the life interests 
of any being, in so far as I can assume that for him they represent 
the demands of his particular nature. Certainly to any one 
who has ever had a canine friend, the natural life even of the 
animal may be a constituent of the sum of good ; and it seems a 
little snobbish to object even to the pig's happiness so long as 
it is a literal pig that is in question. 

Now, if this is true, it would appear that there is a difference 
between the ideal of the individual, and the Summum Bonum; 
and this is a point which both theoretically and practically is 
worth considering. The Summum Bonum, or the greatest sum 
of good, does not represent the personal ideal, or what I ought 
individually to aim at. My duty is determined by my particular 
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constitution; to determine it, self-knowledge is what I need 
most of all. The tendency has always been to set up one single 
ideal, and to impose it upon everybody. The last lesson which 
the good man has to learn, — and it is not always that he learns 
it, — is that a personal ideal cannot be imposed apart from the 
particular wants and limitations of the individual concerned. 
And, on the side of se//-imposed ideals, an enormous amount of 
distress and waste effort has been due to the feeling that we 
ought to aim at something which we may admire, apart from 
the question whether we are personally fitted for its attainment, 
or capable of taking real satisfaction in the life for which it calls. 
Objectively, I am bound in so far to admire the man more, and 
regard him as the bigger man, who is capable, we will say, of a 
double amount of work; but it does not follow that I ought my- 
self to endeavor to work twice as hard. If I am a lesser man, if 
I only have energy enough to do half the amount with ease and 
satisfaction, and if to speed myself up would only make me worried 
and unhappy, I ought not to do this simply because I see that 
objectively it is more admirable. In other words, to discover 
my own duty I must study my own constitution and desires; 
and the only final test that I am succeeding is, not consistency 
with some concrete objective standard capable of being deter- 
mined for everyone alike by reasoning it out, but my own satis- 
faction and assured content in the outcome. There may be 
individuals who find it a demand of their nature that they 
should aim directly at the sum total of good, and have this con- 
stantly as a motive in their minds. They are needed, probably, 
in order to keep one important aspect of the situation before us. 
But most people, it seems clear, will do better in the end to 
follow out their own particular interest because it is theirs, 
glancing only occasionally at the totality of things, and then 
usually to make sure that they are offering no obstruction, 
rather than with the view positively of enriching the general 
content. For not only do calculations in such vast terms 
quickly become unmanageable, — Mr. Moore, for example, from 
his own point of view, seems logical in his scepticism about the 
possibility of any rational conclusions in the realm of practical 
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ethics, — but the habit of doing things, not because they are 
interesting to do, but because they are needed to raise the total 
of good in the universe, is pretty certain to lead to priggishness 
and an undue sense of the importance of oneself and one's 
efforts; while the unwillingness to rest satisfied with cultivating 
one's own garden is apt also to make us too ready to interfere 
with other people who may want to cultivate theirs. It is at 
least arguable that the best way of increasing the sum of good 
in the world is to fix it so that nobody, not myself even, shall 
be able to bother seriously his neighbors, and then go off and 
leave each man to the task for which, as we judge from the 
satisfaction he takes in it, nature has designed him. I ought 
indeed, under penalty of being adjudged small and petty in my 
aims, and of growing myself dissatisfied with them, to be assured 
at the start that they offer some contribution to the general 
stock of good outside myself. A rational and objectively minded 
being can hardly be content with a life which does not take its 
significant place in the larger scheme of things. But having so 
justified myself, I shall commonly do better to take this largely 
for granted in the future, and occupy myself with the things I 
like to do, rather than indulge in quantitative calculations about 
the social importance of my efforts; 1 I shall find a sufficient 
field for positive and intentional contributions in particular if I 
make it a rule to keep my eyes open for chances to do an inci- 
dental kindness to the individuals with whom I happen to have 
personal dealings. 

A personal ideal, then, is far more closely and immediately 
bound down to interest and desire than the Summum Bonum. 
On the positive and inclusive side, this last is, as I have said, 
primarily intellectual in its nature. The concept of totality is 
quantitative, and therefore a concept of reason ; so also the notion 
of harmony is rational, and the process of determining how this 
harmony can be secured represents a rational problem. But 

1 To find a life which shall possess weight and significance through its con- 
tribution to the larger life of the world, and so escape self-condemnation on the 
ground of triviality, while at the same time, by being my end, and appealing to my 
natural likings, it gains motivation and vividness of interest, would seem to be 
about as far as we can go in setting forth the ideal in general terms. 
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even here we cannot overlook the feeling side; and this is espe- 
cially evident when we come to the question of excluding that 
which breaks the harmony. Shut out either of the two con- 
testants, and reason will tell you about the character of the 
result; but how is reason to decide which is to be excluded? No 
matter which you leave out, the resulting harmony would be 
equally intelligible. I see no answer except to say that when it 
does come to a conflict, each man must follow his own sense of 
approval; and I cannot see but that this is an ultimate fact of 
his nature, resting upon the assumption that the totality of good 
must not be incompatible with his ends. That good should go 
beyond the ends which he personally is concerned with securing, 
is what I have been saying. He may take an objective interest 
in a great many things which he is not called upon actively to 
further; it is just the nature of man as a rational being that he 
can find the world interesting even where he has no personal axe 
to grind. But it is not clear that he is likely to take more than 
a very lukewarm interest in these things except as they do 
indirectly contribute to the same sort of ends as those to which 
he is personally committed, and if they actually interfere with 
these ends, I find myself unable to imagine him approving. 
Accordingly, the limit to the possibility of purely impartial 
and rational construction would seem to be found in the necessity 
for every man that harmony shall not sacrifice the particular 
interests which he finds his own nature demanding, — interests 
which are set by his constitution, and which, with the feeling of 
satisfaction that is their only attestation, are discovered by 
experience rather than determined by the perception of intel- 
lectual relationships. 

And this leads to a final question : What do we mean, in terms 
of the individual, by the rational life, or the complete life, or the 
unified life, or the true life, — the life of the real self? If we intend 
to ask, What is this in detail?, then I am led to say again that that 
is something which is the outcome of experience, and cannot be 
determined by any exercise of the intellect, though in this 
experience all sorts of judgments about the world and about 
ourselves are involved; and that, furthermore, there is no one 
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rational life, but for each man the outcome will differ, slightly 
or greatly, in accordance with the difference of emphasis among 
his impulses and natural springs of desire. But if we mean to 
ask how we are to determine whether the true issue has been 
found, then a definite reply can be given; it is by the settled 
character of our satisfaction with it. All we can do is to experi- 
ment; and when we have found a plan of life which actually 
does leave us content, in which we feel that we are truly finding 
ourselves, are truly living, without sense of strain, or regret, or 
conflict, our question is answered in the only way I see how it 
can possibly be answered decisively. Of course it is to be under- 
stood that this is a result for the long run, and not simply for the 
present moment; and also it is understood that we should be in 
an open-minded and receptive mood, since otherwise we shall 
not give the more retiring side of our nature a fair chance. 
Normally this will mean, supposedly, a fairly inclusive life, — 
inclusive, that is, of the really fundamental and persistent im- 
pulses; since otherwise there is always the danger of a dis- 
ruption of our settled life from the outbreak of desires for which 
satisfaction has not been provided. But in special cases it is 
quite conceivable that a man may be so constituted that a given 
impulse will not suffer governance, and will refuse to keep within 
safe channels; and then the only satisfaction may be to hold it 
under, and try to starve it out. In the nature of the case there 
can be no general rules to guide us infallibly to the ideal end. 
This does not mean that reason is wholly at a loss. From a 
wide acquaintance with human experience we can draw up a 
statement of probabilities, though this can only be an average 
statement, and will apply unchanged only as individual men 
approach the average man. Or we can get closer to the goal in 
proportion as we have concrete knowledge of an individual 
nature. But since we cannot know all about it, prior to an 
experience to which we can set no terminus, such an anticipation 
can only be a hypothesis, subject to indefinite correction. And 
the correction can only come from life itself. In two ways, 
therefore, the power of reason is limited. Its material comes 
from the given facts of man's constitution, which in different 
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individuals clearly differ at the start, and which cannot be 
changed, fundamentally, by thinking about them. Of course a 
rational treatment of our natural dispositions may modify them 
largely. But that there is a limit to this, the facts of experience 
seem to show plainly. And, in the second place, the only test of 
whether we have got the right answer is not strictly an intellec- 
tual test, or an appeal to the truth of intellectual or relational 
judgments, but a feeling test, — the sense of satisfaction which 
tells us that our action really meets our personal demands. 
This is not a calculus of pleasures, or any sort of construction 
through analysis, but a unitary state of being in which the 
different factors of our lives may experimentally be reduced to a 
harmony such as no speculative activity of thought can hope, 
in the practical realm, to achieve. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Yale University. 



